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PREFACE 



The life of Wellesley has still to be written on a 
scale proportionate to the greatness of the subject. 
Three well-known biographies exist. Mr. Pearce’s 
(3 vols., Bentley, 1846) is too often verbose and 
trivial. Mr. Macullagh Torrens’s brilliant 'historic 
portrait’ (Chatto and Windus, 1880) does not profess 
to be systematic. Colonel Malleson’s sketch (W. H. 
Allen & Co., 1889) is — it is its only fault — too brief. 
Till the time shall come when a complete memorial 
of the great statesman shall be undertaken by one 
qualified alike to estimate and to portray, shorter 
studies, it is hoped, may be permitted : and among 
these may this attempt, however unworthy, find 
place. 

The authorities for the subject are very numerous. 
Without mentioning the sources of information on 
particular campaigns and particular personages, refer- 
ences to which will be found in the notes, I may 
name among general histories those of Captain Grant 
Duff, Colonel Wilks, Sir John Malcolm, and Mr. James 
Mill. The last work is one on which, in spite of the 
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elements of greatness it possesses, it would be rash 
indeed to rely either for facts or principles. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin’s Despatches , Minutes , and 
Correspondence of the Marquess Wellesley (W. H. Allen 
& Co., second edition, 1840) are absolutely indis- 
pensable to any student of the great Governor- 
General. Mr. Sidney Owen’s selection from these 
(Clarendon Press, 1878) is wholly admirable and has 
won deserved popularity. Other letters are found 
printed in different books, — some interesting ones 
of a personal nature, for instance, in the lives by 
Mr. Pearce and Mr. Torrens, and others in Mr. G. W. 
Forrest’s Selections from the Letters , Despatches , and 
other State Papers preserved in the Bombay Secreta- 
riat , Maraihd Series , vol. i, Bombay, 1885. 

The unprinted material is, I think, nearly as 
important as that already published. The Manu- 
scripts of Mr. Fortescue, preserved at Dropmore, have 
been examined for the Historical MSS. Commission, 
and the first volume of the report has been published 
(1892). It is exceedingly valuable, and I have made 
much use of it. In the British Museum there are 
nearly 400 volumes given by the representatives of 
Lord Wellesley. Among these are two volumes of 
letters to the Select Committee, 1798-1803 ; a volume 
containing a statement of the Secret Service money 
expended, 1799-1805; twenty-seven volumes of pri- 
vate and official correspondence (much of this has 
been printed) ; drafts of letters to be sent„but for the 
most part not despatched ; minutes on the finances 
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of India; papers, reports, and books relative to the 
household establishment and expenses of the Governor- 
General ; and a number of letters and papers for the 
period 1808-22. 

In the Record Department of the India Office there 
is also a great mass of MS. material, most of which has, 
so far as I can see, been used by none of Wellesley’s 
biographers. There repose all the Court Minutes 
of the East India Company, their despatches to 
Bengal and the replies thereto, the proceedings of the 
Government in India for the period, and twenty- four 
volumes of Wellesley’s papers, containing letters from 
Madras and Bombay to the Governor- General. A 

number of separate collections, such as the Fisher 
papers and the Miscellaneous Records, contain much 
matter of great value. Of some of these collections 
printed catalogues exist. Sir Henry Waterfield drew 
up a rough list of an enormous mass of documents on 
subjects relating to politics and trade, which was 
printed in 1875. Of others there are only MS. cata- 
logues, and these do not profess to be complete. I am 
greatly indebted to the kindness of officials of the 
Record Department for their assistance to me during 
the researches I was allowed to make at the India 
Office. I have made considerable use of the MS. 
material, and I believe that some extracts, such as the 
opinions of Wellesley and Dundas on the re-arrange- 
ment of Indian administration (pp. 113-115), and of 
Warren Hastings on the education of Civil Servants 
(pp. 1 23- 1 24), will be found of much interest. 
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I am very greatly indebted to my friend, the Rev. 
Roland Allen, who has done me the great kindness 
to read my proofs and give me the benefit of valuable 
criticism ; and I have also to thank Mr. Reginald 
Van Wart for friendly aid. Nor can I refrain from 
acknowledging my debt to the courtesy and patience 
of the Editor of this series as well as to his unrivalled 
knowledge of India. 
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THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY 



CHAPTER I 
Birth and Training 

On the roll of British Rulers of India there is no 
greater name than that of Richard Marquess Wellesley. 
Warren Hastings alone, among his predecessors, can 
claim to be his equal : among his successors it would 
be difficult to find a superior. As an administrator 
and a statesman, alike in his projects and in his 
achievements, he stands out unmistakably among the 
greatest men of his age ; and it is in far distant times 
and amid wholly different circumstances that we must 
seek, if we are to point to triumphs more extensive 
than his. It is ill comparing the trophies of heroes : 
but if it was Clive who won and Hastings who pre- 
served the English foothold in the great peninsula, it 
was Wellesley incontestably who founded the British 
Empire in the East. He found the East India Com- 
pany a trading body : he left it, almost in spite of 
itself, the mightiest power in the land. 

The genealogies of great men are often an arid and 
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unprofitable study : but a peculiar interest attaches to 
the ancestry of Wellesley. From what strain was it 
that the four brothers, all men of mark and two of 
undoubted genius, derived their powers? We have 
no satisfactory answer. An ancient family of Irish 
gentlemen, giving birth in one of its branches to the 
great religious leader of the eighteenth century, the 
house of Wesley — it had once, when spelling was more 
irregular, been Wellesley or Wellesleigh — had thriven 
for centuries respectably, if without any remarkable 
distinction. Garret Wesley, a friend and neighbour 
of Swift, lived blamelessly and died without issue. 
Charles Wesley, the c sweet singer' of Methodism, 
might, if he would, have been his heir. When he 
declined, another kinsman, Richard Colley of Castle 
Carbery, was adopted, and in due time succeeded to 
the name and the estates. His service to the govern- 
ment, which appears to have been slight, or the 
position of his family, received recognition in the 
grant of a peerage: in 1746 Richard Colley Wesley 
became Baron Mornington in the peerage of Ireland. 
He was himself something of a virtuoso: his son 
Garret Wesley was a musician of no inconsiderable 
note. It was uncommon then to see a peer, even an 
Irish peer, as leader of the Orchestra ; but the second 
Lord Mornington was respected as a man, and admired 
— he is still remembered — as a musician. He married 
in 1 759 Anne, daughter of Arthur Hill Trevor, after- 
wards Lord Dungannon, and in the same year was 
raised to the rank of an earl. 
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The eldest son of a talented musician and an accom- 
plished woman, Eichard Colley Wesley 1 was born at 
Dangan Castle, County Meath, on June 30, 1760. 
His brothers, William, afterwards Earl of Mary- 
borough, Arthur, the great Duke of Wellington, and 
Henry, best known as Lord Cowley and British 
Ambassador at Paris, were born in 1763, 1769 and 
I 77 3 respectively. His mother when, one day in her 
old age, her carriage was delayed in the street by an 
applauding crowd, said to her youngest son with 
pardonable pride, c This comes of being the mother of 
the Gracchi/ 

Eichard, after some country schooling at Trim, was 
sent to Harrow, whence he shortly departed under 
such stigma as attached to those boys who joined in 
barring out a new Head Master, one Heath from Eton, 
because they preferred a certain Samuel Parr, who 
was to become famous when Heath was forgotten. 
In consequence of this escapade the little rebel of 
eleven was transferred to Eton, which he ever after- 
wards loved with all the devotion of a convert. There 
he acquired that accurate knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin classics and that singular facility in com- 
position which marked him through life. An enthu- 
siastic but critical judge, Dr. Goodall, afterwards 
Head Master of Eton, considered him easily Porson’s 

1 It is said that Richard Wesley began to spell his name 
Wellesley when he was at Eton. He was matriculated at Oxford 
as Wellesley. His brother Arthur spelled his name Wesley till 
much later. Many of his Indian despatches are so signed. 
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superior as a scholar. He was in the same house 
with his brother Arthur. William Grenville and Sir 
John Newport, two of his schoolfellows, were his 
constant friends through life. It is said 1 that at the 
Speeches in 1777 he recited Strafford’s speech with 
such pathos that George III shed tears, and that 
when he returned, as he often did, with Archbishop 
Cornwallis to Lambeth, he saw Garrick, who said, 
‘Your Lordship has done what I never could do; 
you have drawn tears from the King.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
answered Wesley, f but you never spoke before him 
in the character of a fallen, favourite, arbitrary 
minister.’ 

From Eton he went in December 1778 to Christ 
Church 2 . In 1780 he won the Chancellor’s prize for 
Latin verse, the subject being the death of Captain 
Cook. In the next year his father died, and it fell to 
him to pay his debts and educate his children. The 
task was performed with honour and success. 

As a member of the Irish House of Peers, in Grattan’s 
time, the young Lord Mornington’s talents soon com- 
manded attention. When his friend William Grenville 
became Chief Secretary for Ireland, the correspond- 
ence between them became constant, and was concerned 
with matters of political importance. Mornington 
was exceedingly active. ‘ I shall be happy and proud,’ 



1 Quarterly Review, vol. cxlix. p. 364. 

2 i Being unanimously elected by the Dean and Chapter a 
student of that institution.* Marquess Wellesley, Primitiae et 
Reliquiae, p. 34. 
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he wrote to Grenville, c to take a decided part with 
you in and out of Parliament ; and shall, with the 
greatest readiness, contribute anything within the 
compass of my abilities to the success of your plans, 
and to the arrangement of them. In short, I shall 
deem it a very small tribute paid to that constant, 
uniform, and ardent friendship which has so often 
assisted me in every shape, to devote myself to the 
use of a government proceeding on pure principles. 
... You may consider me as one of your assistant 
secretaries, a servant though not a slave of the 
crown; and ready to fag with you at business as 
we used to fag at Lent verses and Episco -pastorals 
together V His private letters contain vivid descrip- 
tions of the disturbed life of the Irish Parliament. 
In 1784 he entered the English House of Commons 
as one of the two members for the borough of Beeral- 
ston, a seat which he exchanged in 1788 for that of 
Windsor, and for Old Sarum in 1796. He was soon 
recognised as a man of capacity and power. He was 
one of the original knights on the creation of the 
Order of St. Patrick, and in 1786 was made a Lord 
of the Treasury. His earlier political attachments 
were all of a liberal complexion. He was a warm 
admirer of Grattan 2 and became an intimate friend of 
Pitt, of whose commercial proposals for Ireland he 

1 Hist. MSS. Commission. Dropmore MSS., vol. i. p. 164. 

8 In a letter to W. Grenville he speaks of him as 1 the first of all 
men in ability and virtue, my friend Grattan/ Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission. Dropmore MSS., vol. i. p. 164. 
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was a strong supporter. He opposed in 1789 the 
request of the Irish Parliament to the Prince of Wales 
to assume the office of Regent with unlimited powers. 
He was in complete sympathy with Wilberforce, and 
in the debates of 1792 he proposed the immediate 
abolition of slavery. His action in English and Irish 
parliaments alike, during this period, shows him to 
have been both enlightened and independent ; but with 
the progress of the French Revolution his division from 
the Foxites became marked. He was an enemy to 
Parliamentary Reform, and spoke against the motion 
of the future Lord Grey on May 7, 1793. His opinions 
were biassed by his fears of the Revolution, as his 
arguments show, and when these fears were past it 
was his lot to be a member of the Government which, 
under his old opponent, carried the Reform Bill of 
1832. In 1790 he had travelled abroad for his health, 
and had seen in Paris the vagaries and violence which 
already marked the proceedings alike of the people 
and of the Assembly. In a letter to William Gren- 
ville 1 he gives an acute ajid humorous description 
of the state of the city, and it is not difficult to see 
how his experiences affected his opinions. 

Lord Mornington’s position was that of many young 
men of his time. He had no sympathy with narrow 
and antiquated Whiggism : he took a wide view of 
foreign politics and was keenly interested in philan- 
thropic movements : he was greatly attached to the 
old Constitution, though not blind to its need of 

1 Dropmore MSS., vol. i. pp. 607-10. 
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reform : he was, in fact, in many ways a typical 
representative of the Conservatism which owed its 
birth to Pitt and to Burke. These principles appear 
clearly in a lengthy speech on the French Revolution, 
delivered on January 21, 1794, which he corrected for 
the press and published as a pamphlet, and to which 
Sheridan made and also published a vigorous reply. 
It is no slight testimony to the position he had won 
for himself that his speeches were generally answered 
by the greatest orators of the day. He did not always 
get the best of the encounter : of one famous debate 
Wilberforce wrote in his diary, ‘ Poor Mornington 
nervous and Sheridan brutal.’ 

In 1793 Lord Mornington was sworn of the English 
Privy Council, and in the same year he began his 
connection with Indian affairs by his appointment 
as a member of the Board of Control. He had already 
prepared himself by reading Indian history and such 
literature as he could procure 1 . For the next four 
years he studied India closely ; his speeches contain 
constant allusions to the condition and policy of 
England in the East : and he had the advantage of an 
intimate acquaintance with Lord Cornwallis, whose 
Indian administration had been the most successful 
portion of his chequered career. His brother Arthur 
went out to Madras in 1796, with the character from 

* He wrote from Brighton to Grenville, July 30, 1786, telling him 
that he was reading Orme, and asking for ‘ some general account of 
the European settlements in the East Indies.’ Dropmore MSS., 
vol. i. p. 263. 

B 
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Cornwallis of c a sensible man and a good officer,’ and 
from him he received constant communications, terse, 
acute, unprejudiced, like his later and more famous 
letters. 

Tn the same year the necessity of changes in Indian 
administration became evident. Sir John Shore at 
Calcutta and Lord Hobart at Madras were impatient 
of each other’s views. The latter expected to be made 
Governor-General; but the Home Government were 
convinced of his unfitness. Cornwallis was induced 
again to undertake the post, and in March 1797 
Mornington was privately offered the Governorship 
of Fort St. George, with promise of the reversion of 
the Governor- General ship. He accepted it, and it 

was not long before the reversion also fell to him. 

On July % 6, at the King’s Levee he took leave, as 
for Madras ; but the changes in Ireland were so great 
that it was felt Cornwallis could not be dispensed 
with. After a week at Holwood with Pitt, spent in 
anxious discussions of the needs and prospects of our 
Indian possessions, Mornington was definitely ap- 
pointed Governor-General of India, receiving at the 
same time, as Baron Wellesley, a peerage of Great 
Britain, an honour he had long desired. At the end 
of October he took part in a great banquet given by 
the East India Company to the victor of Camperdown, 
and a ballad on the triumph of the great-hearted 
British Admiral, which he wrote for the occasion — not 
equal it must be confessed to those which Dibdin and 
Braham made so famous — was received with the 
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enthusiasm which is generally the lot of a Viceroy’s 
essays in verse. He was indeed better at Latin than 
at English poetry, and some hexameters on the crimes 
of the Revolution and the virtues of the venerable 
Duncan, written about the same time at Walmer and 
published in the Anti- Jacobin, were more worthy of 
his powers. 

Lord Mornington sailed on November 7, 1 797. From 
the first he affected all the dignities that should belong 
to the ruler of a great empire. Years before, on his 
first appearance in the Irish House of Lords, his bel air 
had been quizzed, and an ill-natured observer had 
compared his manner to that of Garrick as a tragedy- 
king. He had cultivated, indeed, all the outward 
graces of a great man : in attitude, in voice, in style, 
in the deliberation which had marked all his parlia- 
mentary utterances, he appeared as one who had a 
right to attention and homage. In lesser matters he was 
equally punctilious. On his way out, in spite of the 
distresses of a bad sailor 1 i which he endured with much 
lamentation, he dressed for dinner as if he were at 
home ; and the Morning Chronicle, in its account of 
his departure, reported with undisguised sarcasm, £ to 
such an extent is the frigate encumbered with stores, 
carriages, and baggage, that should the rencontre of 
an enemy make it necessary to prepare for action, Lord 
Morniugton will inevitably suffer from clearage in the 
course of five minutes a loss of at least ^2,000.’ 

1 Even the crossing to Ireland made him ill enough to keep his 
bed. Dropmore MSS., vol. i. p. 225. 
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The new Governor- General went out, unlike some 
of his predecessors, pledged to no system and with 
practically no personal interest in the affairs which 
he was to direct. His brother Arthur was, it is true, 
already in India ; and he took with him his youngest 
brother, Henry, as his political secretary. He was 
always eager to advance his kinsfolk, and his brothers 
more than justified his interest. But with this 
exception he was free from the slightest suspicion of 
concern outside the sphere of the duties of his post. 
Neither himself, nor through any agent, however well 
concealed, was he concerned in commerce. He had 
not, like Cornwallis, a military training or a military 
bias. No doubt he was influenced — most men were — 
by Dundas, but he was in no sense his creature. He 
had no past ties to the Company, and was neither 
indebted to them for his advancement nor relying 
upon them for future support. It was, too, a great 
advantage to come after such a man as Sir John Shore. 
Stolid and opinionated honesty is not generally attrac- 
tive or engaging. Mornington’s public life, while 
honourable to the core, was unquestionably a brilliant 
antithesis to that of his predecessor. He had much 
of the genius of Warren Hastings, and he started 
unhampered by ignorant opposition. Shore did better 
on a less extended area : of Mornington his friend the 
Speaker Addington, some years before, had said very 
truly, c You want a wider sphere ; you are dying of 
the cramp/ 



CHAPTER II 

Beginnings in India : the Nizam ; the Presidencies 

After the works of Sir James Stephen and Sir John 
Strachey 1 it would be idle again to insist upon the 
arbitrary and unhistorical dogmatism of James Mill. 
Be it only said that he is as hasty and pragmatical 
on Mornington as he is on Hastings, and as wilfully 
blind to the evidence which he professes to have con- 
sulted. The new Governor- General, he says, ‘ had 
possessed but little time for acquainting himself with 
the complicated affairs of India, when all his attention 
was directed to a particular point/ Were the time 
brief or long, the despatches which he wrote from the 
Cape of Good Hope on February 23 and February 28, 
1 7 9 8 2 , show how well he had used it. It happened 
that he met at the Cape not only Lord Macartney, the 
Governor, who had been Governor of Madras, but also 
Lord Hobart, David Baird, who had been released 
from captivity in Mysore by the peace of Bangalore 
and had the best means of judging what were Tipus 

1 Runcomar andlmpey (1885), and Hastings and the Rohilla War (1892). 

2 Wellesley Despatches, ed. Montgomery Martin, vol. i. pp. 1-15, 
17-34. 
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feelings towards the English, and Major Kirkpatrick, 
who had recently been resident at Haidarabad. From 
the last-named he obtained information which Dundas 
especially desired as to the system ‘now pursued 
almost universally by the native princes, of retaining 
in their service numbers of European or American 
officers under whom the native troops are trained and 
disciplined in imitation of the corps of Sepoys in the 
British service/ It was to this, and especially in 
regard to the relations of the Nizam with the Com- 
pany, that Mornington on his arrival in India first 
directed his attention. 

The Nizam’s force, under the command of a French- 
man named Raymond, consisted of over ten thousand 
men with a train of about thirty native-served field- 
pieces. Orders had already been given for its increase 
to fourteen thousand : a large tract of country, part of 
which bordered on the Karnatik, had been assigned 
as security for its pay: and it was more than 
suspected, as it was afterwards proved, that the 
officers, with the tacit sanction of the Nizam himself, 
were in correspondence in the French interest with 
the far more dangerous ruler of Mysore. The position 
of this force was paralleled in many other native 
states, and it appeared to be clearly a distinct and 
powerful aid to French influence in India. 

‘ I have no doubt/ wrote Mornington 1 , ‘ that the natural 
effect of the unchecked and rapid growth of such a party at 



1 Wellesley Despatches, vol. i. p. 5. 
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the Court of one of our principal allies must be in a very 
short period to detach that Court entirely from our interests, 
and finally to fix it in those of our enemies ; to subject its 
councils to their control, and its military establishments to 
their discretion. However despicable the corps of Raymond 
may now be in point of discipline or effect in the field, would 
it be wise to have such a large body of men in readiness to^ 
receive whatever improvements the ability, assiduity, and 
zeal of French officers sent from Europe for that express 
purpose might introduce into the constitution of a corps so 
prepared by correspondent principles and objects to meet the 
most sanguine expectations of their new leaders'? Under 
these circumstances, the corps which perhaps now has little 
more efficiency than that of a political party, might soon 
become in the hands of our enemy as efficient a military 
force, as it is now in that view wholly useless either to the 
Nizam or to us/ 

The measures by which Mornington, on the advice 
of Kirkpatrick, proposed to meet these dangers, 
were sketched thus early : and they were those 
which he actually carried out. They were — to 
procure by representation and demand the disband- 
ment of Raymond’s troops and to replace them by a 
large increase of the British contingent in the Nizam’s 
pay, granting such extension of power in the use of 
the latter force as would enable it to be a real safe- 
guard to the Nizam against the encroachments of the 
Maratbds. He discussed further, in his letter of the 
23rd and at greater length on the 28th, the position 
of the British power in India in relation to the native 
states generally, and showed a masterly grasp of the 
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situation and an intimate acquaintance with its 
difficulties which proved him to be no novice in the 
study of Indian politics. That his views were not 
merely derived from Kirkpatrick is clear from his 
discussion and rejection of several of that officer’s 
proposals. It was to Haidarabad that Mornington first 
looked on his arrival in India. It will be convenient 
therefore to sketch his relations with the Nizam before 
we turn to the other branches of his work. 

The position of the Nizam was, at this time, chiefly 
dangerous to the British because of his neighbourhood 
to and suspected dealings with the redoubtable ruler 
of Mysore. Tipu Sultan was the enemy whom the 
province of Madras had chiefly to fear, and his 
was the power which Mornington saw that it was 
necessary at once to reduce. But the Council of Fort 
St. George, shortsighted and timorous, remembered 
Haidar All’s famous descent on the Karnatik and 
dreaded a war with his fierce and brutal son. They 
still fancied too, with singular blindness, that it was 
wise to suffer the extension of his power as a counter- 
poise to that of the Marathas. 

Mornington, it will be seen, had already proof of the 
hostile designs of Tipu, which made it madness to 
delay. He knew Mysore to be in alliance with 
France. Haidarabad, dominated by French officers, 
was certain sooner or later to follow the example. It 
was necessary, then, to act at once. Captain James 
Achilles Kirkpatrick was accordingly instructed to 
negotiate with the Nizam and with his son, Azim-al 
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Omrah, for a more definite and binding treaty. The 
details of the negotiation are to be gleaned chiefly in 
private correspondence 1 : but the action was prompt 
and effectual. Wellesley showed that he possessed 
net only the statesman’s power of bold origination, 
but the skill, equally rare as it is, of choosing agents 
bold and decided as himself. Foremost among these 
was a young officer named Malcolm, of whose wide 
knowledge of the native languages and extensive 
study of the political systems of India he had learnt 
through his brother Henry Wellesley. Malcolm was 
appointed assistant at Haidarabad in September, 1798. 
His tact and courage were of the greatest service, and 
his subsequent brilliant career justified the selection. 
He became the historian of events in which he had 
been a prominent actor. 

On September 1, 1798, a treaty was signed at 
Haidarabad by which the Nizam was to receive 
a subsidiary force of six thousand Sepoys with 
artillery officered by British subjects, to be paid out 
of his treasury. The whole of the officers and 
serjeants of the French force were to be dismissed ‘ and 
the troops composing it so dispersed and disorganized 
that no trace of the former establishment’ should 
remain. No Frenchman was in future to be employed 
by the Nizam, nor any other European without the 
Company’s permission. 

Such was the treaty. To carry it out might seem 

1 The Sixth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical MSS. (Sir 
E. Strachey’s MSS.) contains several letters from the Kirkpatricks. 
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a difficult matter. But Wellesley’s agents were equal 
to the task imposed on them. It may be that if Ray- 
mond had been alive there would have been a fight: 
but he was dead and his successor, M. Perron, seems 
to have been glad to be out of the business. How- 
ever that may be, through the tact and decision of 
Colonel Roberts, the disarmament of the French force 
was accomplished without difficulty, and British 
influence became once more supreme at Haidarabad. 
Thus, on the eve of the war with Tipu, which might 
prove the most serious that the Company had ever 
engaged in, the flank of the Madras presidency was 
secured, and what had been a danger was turned into 
a support. 

To complete the record of Wellesley’s relations with 
Haidarabad, it should be added that the Nizam took 
a subordinate part in the campaign in Mysore and 
received a very handsome share of the conquered 
territory. Before long a new treaty became necessary. 
The Nizam was in sore straits. The Marathas, his 
constant and lively foes, were still pressing their 
claims for chautk: his own tributaries, who owed 
tribute also to the Marathas, were encouraged by 
them in resistance to his demands. He could not 
coerce them, for his own force was inadequate and 
the British troops were, by treaty, only to be used for 
definite external war. The difficulties in the way of 
procuring an European-officered army were enormous. 
There seemed every possibility that before long the 
Marathas would actually invade Haidarabad — and, 
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last straw of all, the Nizam could exact no money 
from the territory he had gained in the Mysore parti- 
tion, and his subsidy to the English was in arrears. 

Under these circumstances a treaty of Defensive 
Alliance was negotiated in October 1800, by which 
Wellesley set at rest the difficulties of Haidarabad. 
The English forces in the Deccan were increased to 
ten thousand men, and were authorised to defend the 
Nizam against all aggression. The Nizam agreed to 
submit all his disputes to English mediation ; and he 
yielded to the Company the whole of his acquisitions 
from Tipu. The northern frontier of Mysore was 
now placed in British hands, and the security of the 
Southern Province was greatly increased. 

The disbandment of the French force, the earliest 
triumph of the new Governor- General, was cordially 
approved at home. 

‘ Your treaty with the Niz&m/ wrote Dundas, * effectually 
puts an end to every alarm upon that part of the business ; 
and whether you consider it negatively as removing the French 
force from our neighbourhood, or positively in respect of the 
additional strength it affords to us and the aid it gives to 
our finances, it is a transaction which tells in our favour in 
a variety of ways. . . . Your lordship has long before this 
time anticipated the satisfaction I have received from that 
transaction, which has been completed in so masterly and 
effectual a manner.’ 

In the course of his action with regard to the Nizam 
the Governor- General was brought into constant com- 
munication with the Governor and Council of Fort 
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St. George. The difficulties of control had always 
been one of the most fruitful sources of weakness 
in the Company's government of its possessions, and 
the situation during the time of Lord Hobart and Sir 
John Shore had become acute. To Mornington divided 
responsibility was intolerable, and he took the oppor- 
tunity of the arrival of the new Governor of Madras, 
Lord Clive, to address to him a homily on his position 
and duties which is highly instructive. The tone is 
polite, cordial, friendly : Mornington received the intel- 
ligence of the appointment with ‘very great pleasure’ ; 
but he did not hesitate to speak clearly. He em- 
phasized the need for secrecy in communication : he 
criticized the inferiority of the civil service of Madras : 
he laid down strict limits as to the interference of the 
lesser with the greater official. No steps, he declared, 
must be taken in matters relating to negotiation, war, 
revenue, or the general interest, civil, military, or 
political of the Company’s possessions, by the inferior 
presidency. Its duty consists merely ‘ in a cordial 
co-operation in the execution of that which it is the 
peculiar province of the Governor- General in Council 
to determine.' Nor is it compatible with the position 
of the lesser presidencies ‘ to mingle direct or indirect 
censures with their formal obedience to the legal 
authority of the Governor- General in Council ; still 
less can it be their duty to anticipate his decisions 
by the premature interposition of their opinions or 
advice in any quarter, where such interference may 
counteract the success of his general plans and may 
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introduce all the mischief and confusion of divided 
councils and of conflicting authority. The examina- 
tion of the records of the late Government of Fort 
St. George/ continued the imperious Governor-General, 
‘ will manifest a constant tendency towards this fatal 
error ; and even since my arrival in Bengal I have 
found it necessary to restrain the symptoms of the 
same disposition/ 

It was well to speak thus clearly at the outset ; 
and it must be allowed that Lord Clive acted with 
great tact and restraint within the limits which his 
superior assigned to him. He refrained from the 
• fatal error ’ of criticism, and the Governor- General 
went his lordly way, untrammelled by opposi- 
tion, and followed to the end of his career by the 
‘fervent esteem, respect and affection 19 of the subor- 
dinate whom he had taught thus early to know his 
place. 

Difficulties there were with the Madras Council, 
where, especially in the case of the affairs of the 
Nawab of Arcot, the officials were apt to act, as 
Arthur Young said that statesmen at home acted 
towards America, ‘ on the maxims of the counter ’ ; 
but they were smoothed by the genuine friendship 
between Wellesley and Clive. Nor at any time did 
the condition of Madras approach that of Bombay. 
Of the latter, during his brother’s administration 



1 See Lord Clive’s letter on resigning his post to Lord William 
Bentinck, Sept. 3, 1803. Wellesley Despatches , vol. v. pp. 432-5. 



